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and most amiable man" (Im neuen Reich, 1878, ii., 605 jF.). Goethe s mother, April 11, 1779: " Doctor Wolf . . . in accordance with his laudable habit, would gnash his teeth and curse in a most godless fashion." What a volcanic fire of wrath was smouldering in Goethe's bosom, even in his old age, may be seen from the following testimony of the younger Voss: "After Schiller's death I had a scene with Goethe which I shall never forget. ... He had learned through Riemer that my father was going to Heidelberg. He began to speak with such violence that I was speechless from fright. ' The loss of Schiller,' he said among other things, and this with a voice of thunder, 'I had to endure; for it was brought upon me by fate; but the responsibility for the removal to Heidelberg cannot be laid to the charge of fate; it is the work of man (Briefs von Heinrich Voss, hrsg. von Abr. Voss, ii., 64). "He began to storm and curse about Luther's accursed imagining of the devil" (Heinr. Voss to Solger, Feb. 24, 1804, Arch. f. Literaturg., xi., 118). The number of such evidences might easily be increased. That such occasional outbursts of wrath brought relief from distress that was still deeper seated is shown by his words to Knebel in Dec., 1774 (Cf. P- 2Is)-
4.    "Finally [on the way from Erfurt to Gotha] I again worked out my favourite scene in Wilhelm Meister.    In my fancy I went over all the details, and at last I began to weep so bitterly that it was well I arrived in Gotha on time" (Br., June 5, 1780).    "This morning while driving over from Cento, half asleep and half awake, I had the good fortune to invent a definite plot for Iphigenie auf Delphos.    There is to be a fifth act and a recognition scene, such as very few can be found to equal.    I myself wept over it like a child" (Oct. 18, 1786.    Tb., i., 304).
5.    This also explains the remarkable judgment of him expressed in 1787 by his clever servant and secretary, Philipp Seidel:   "His journey to Rome will in all probability mark a new epoch in his life.    It seems to me as if he were one of those people whom fate did not wish to bring up in a hothouse.    Perhaps it was necessary for his character and his talents to mature so slowly in order that he might be made happy " (Ber. d. FDH., AT.F.,vii., 449).    It was with this in mind that Herder now and then called him a "big child."    The following characteristic confession is only one of many: "Thus with my thousand thoughts I am again reduced to a child, unacquainted with the present, in the dark as to myself" (Br., Oct. 10, 1780).
6.    Goethe himself often made use of the word "Vaterland" during the first half of his life.   Cf. the letters of July 16, 1776; Dec., 1781 (Br. v., 246, i); April 10, 1782; Oct. 28, 1784.    Cf. "the dust of the fatherland" p. 370.    On the other hand he uses the word "Vaterstadt" in the letters of Aug. 18 and Sept. 10, 1792 (x., 16), etc.    We observe that the change of words occurs after the Italian journey.    It is evident that while he was in Italy the whole of Germany became his "Vaterland," by the side of which Frankfort could no longer be anything more than his "Vaterstadt."
7- W. Strieker, Goethe und Frankfurt a. M., p. n /., says: "About 30,000 Christian inhabitants in 3000 houses." "The number of Tews hardly more than a tenth of the Christian population." Busching (Neue